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PREFATORY NOTE 

For some years, as a publisher's reader, as 
CO an editor, and as a reviewer, I had to deal with 

© . the early work of people who wished to write 

CO stories. 

In a very few cases the stories came from 
writers who did not need to be taught. Many 
of the others were submitted by writers who 
could not be taught. But quite a large 
percentage were from writers of ability who 
were failing from ignorance, from mistaken 
ideas of what was wanted in a story-writer, or 
from vulgar aims inspired perhaps by a study 
of successful charlatans. 

The painter has his training. The musician, 
whether composer or executant, has had to 
learn and to work hard. Why should writing 
be the only art for which no study is required ? 
One does not say that anybody can be taught 
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to write stories, but there are many who might 
with profit be shown right ways of working. 

This little book is intended to be of some 
practical use for beginners. It is not written 
for experts, and indeed to the expert much of 
it must seem rather funny. But it is necessary 
to tell the beginner solemnly many things 
which the experienced writer has long since 
taken for granted. 
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CHAPTER I 

HOW ONE THINKS OF A STORY 

It sometimes happens that a woman who 
wishes to be kind to a poor author says to 
him : ' I can't imagine how you come to think 
of these things/ The author's reply is gene- 
rally feeble and embarrassed, and he does his 
best to change the topic of conversation. 
Afterwards he quotes what the lady said, with 
bitterness, and comments on the abject silli- 
ness of it. 

The woman may be silly enough, but her 
implied question is not in the least silly. 
The real trouble is that the author cannot 
answer it. 

The author comes to think of his stories 
because he has a certain type of mind, com- 
A 
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posed of contradictory elements. On the one 
side it is alert and observant : on the other it 
is dreamy and meditative. The former side 
detects and remembers every suggestion of a 
story coming within the author's experience : 
the other side takes a suggestion and watches 
and encourages the growth of it into a story. 

What is meant by the suggestion of a story, 
and how does the alert side of the mind catch 
hold of it? 

Only those who can draw, or at any rate are 
studying drawing, really see the modelling of 
- a face. Similarly, those who do not write 
stories do not see the suggestions of stories 
which nevertheless are presented to them every 
day. Sometimes it may be that the ordinary 
person, struck by the appearance of §ome man, 
says that he looks as if he had a history. To 
the eyes of the man who is going to write 
stories, almost everybody seems to have a 
history, and suggests what the history might 
be. It by no means follows that what is 
suggested is in accordance with the facts, and 
it is extremely unlikely that it would be so. 
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But that does not matter in the very least. 
One has not got to put the truth down in one's 
story : one has got to give the appearance of 
truth by what one puts down in one's story. 

The alert side of the author's mind is at 
work, catching and storing suggestions, during 
the whole time that the author is awake, and 
part of the time that he is asleep. This does 
not tire the author very much, because it is 
almost always involuntary and unconscious 
work. Alert to everything that serves the 
purpose of the imagination, he is often blind 
and deaf to what is of no use to it One 
evening, perhaps, the author takes in to dinner 
a girl who interests him by her appearance, or 
by the quality of her voice. He does not stare 
at her curiously. With the conscious part of 
his mind he carries on conversation with her 
as well as he can — which in the case of most 
authors means very badly. All the time little 
detectives away at the back of his head are 
putting questions and finding answers to them. 
What was the girl doing that morning? What 
are the things she likes best ? How does she 
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seem when she is at home? What sort of 
future seems to fit her? He does not know 
that these questions and answers are going on, 
but in them he has been catching a story-seed 
for future use. Perhaps he will discover it 
over his last cigarette that night. Perhaps 
he will discover it years afterwards, for no 
apparent reason, when he is filling up an 
income-tax return. Perhaps he will never 
discover it at all, and the seed will remain 
barren. Where so much is gathered, com- 
paratively little can be used. Everywhere 
there is suggestion. A chance sentence over- 
heard in the street, a picture at the Academy, 
a phrase in an advertisement, a cottage, a 
landscape — absolutely anything may be a 
suggestion. It is not wonderful to the author 
that he thinks of stories : it is wonderful to 
him that the other people do not. 

The story-seed collected by the alert side 
of the mind is handed over to the meditative 
side, and then the conscious part of the work 
begins. One never quite knows how the plant 
will come up from the seed. The finished 
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story may seem to be absolutely remote from 
the suggestion which first started it, and have 
nothing whatever to do with it. 

So far, I have tried to indicate the kind of 
mind to which stories come. The beginner 
may be conscious that he has a mind more or 
less of that type ; yet one morning he will sit 
down to write a story and will find nothing 
there. What is he to do ? 

First and foremost, he must not worry about 
it. It is impossible to worry and to do story- 
thinking at the same time. For some years 
I wrote a sketch-story of about a thousand 
words every week for an illustrated paper — 
work which should have been easy enough. 
One day, however, I began to worry. I won- 
dered what I should do if one week I found 
that I had got nothing — that I had come to 
the bottom of the bag. I wasted a whole 
morning in this silly way ; then I saw what an 
idiot I was, and wrote a story about an author 
who did come to the bottom of the bag. The 
beginner is likely sometimes to start hunting 
for a story when he has already got one. He 
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should make quite certain of this before he 
begins to hunt. 

If it is clear to the beginner that he must 
hunt for his story, he should try first to put all 
ideas of plot out of his mind. Work always 
from character to plot, and never from plot to 
character. Do not try to think of a set of 
incidents. Concentrate yourself upon making 
a real person in your mind. If you can do 
that — if you can construct a live character — 
in nine cases out of ten that live character will 
make his own incidents fast enough. Where 
the plot is made first, the characters are always 
without conviction. We find them doing 
things quite obviously for the purposes of the 
story. Where the character is made first, he 
does what he naturally would do. To work 
from character to plot is not only the more 
artistic way, and therefore more satisfying to 
the writer, but with practice it becomes the 
easier way. 

When the beginner has formed the habit of 
getting his work accepted by magazines, he 
will, when he tries to think of a story, keep 
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carefully in mind the limitations imposed upon 
him. It will make a great difference, for 
instance, whether he is writing a sketch of a 
thousand words, a short story of four or five 
thousand, or the long novel. One journal 
every week heads its short story 'A Novel 
in a Nutshell/ This, of course, is the very 
last thing that a short story must be. It 
must be complete in itself. It must not con- 
sist of the dry bones of a longer story. 
Another limitation will also occur when the 
author is writing for the popular magazine. 
These magazines have adopted the principle 
that the pace of the fleet is the pace of the 
slowest ship, and nothing is allowed to appear 
in them which would be unfit reading for a 
pious child of fifteen. Authors are sometimes 
vexed with this limitation, which probably has 
a sound commercial basis, but if they choose 
to write for the popular magazines, they cannot 
disregard it. It is not particularly artistic to 
hit the target at which you are not aiming. 
Limitations which at first seem to cramp the 
author's choice will often afterwards come as a 
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help to concentration, and save him from long 
mental rovings among the unsuitable. 

A pump can sometimes be made to work by 
pouring water down it. Some writers, when 
they fail to write their story, sit down and 
read for a while, and then find that they can 
begin. It is a dangerous practice, and often 
produces a plentiful flow of very bad work. 
The beginner should avoid it. 

If the difficulty of finding stories is a very 
frequent occurrence with you, it will be better, 
perhaps, to find some other occupation. If 
you can find the stories but cannot write them, 
that does not matter so much : you can learn 
how to write them. 
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CHAPTER II 

STYLE AND BANALITY 

An ignorant schoolmaster taught me in my 
boyhood, in the course of some absurd lessons 
on English composition, to model my style 
on Macaulay. I speak from memory, and I 
think it was Macaulay, but it may have been 
William Shakespeare, and in any case it does 
not seem to me to matter very much. I am 
thankful to say that this is one of the many 
lessons that I never learned. Style must be 
the reflection of the personality of the writer. 
The second-hand clothes of the great men 
will not fit you. Let them alone. 

Perhaps there are few beginners nowadays 
who would consciously model their style on 
anybody. We may not have got far, but we 
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have got a little beyond that. But another 
piece of advice, which is frequently given, is 
not without its dangers, because at first sight 
it looks almost intelligent. I refer to that 
piece of advice which instructs beginners to 
write exactly as they would if they were 
writing a letter to an intimate friend. 

Let us think about this a little. Your in- 
timate friend knows you thoroughly: the 
public knows you not at all. In your letter 
to your intimate friend you can take much 
for granted: in your story for the public 
you can take nothing. You may possibly 
permit yourself in such a letter a certain 
slovenliness of writing, clumsy and obscure 
sentences, a tiresome repetition of words, a 
free use of slang : all this must be corrected 
if you are writing for print. That free use 
of slang, for instance, which may seem genial 
in conversation, and pardonable in a letter to 
a familiar friend, in cold print looks merely 
vulgar. Remember that in print you are 
speaking, or trying to speak, to a great 
number of strangers, among whom there are 
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some who may be your equals, or even your 
superiors. There is no necessity to be formal 
and stilted, but you should behave properly. 
It is purely a question of manners. Perhaps 
the reason for our dislike of the button-holing, 
confidential style, into which Thackeray some- 
times lapses, is to be found here. I pick up 
a volume of Vanity Fair and find the follow- 
ing in the first few chapters : — 

Certainly (for novelists have the privilege of 
knowing everything) he thought a great deal about 
the girl upstairs. — Chap. iii. 

At this, I don't know in the least for what reason, 
Mrs. Sedley looked at her husband and laughed. 
— Chap. iv. 

We must now take leave of Arcadia, and those 
amiable people practising the moral virtues there, 
and travel back to London to inquire what has be- 
come of Miss Amelia. ' We do- not care a fig for 
her/ writes some unknown correspondent. . . . — 
Chap. xii. 

It is all very sly and chatty, but perhaps 
it was as much the fault of the times as of 
the great man. (' Alas/ writes John Morley 
in his Voltaire, 'why, after all, should men, 
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from Moses downwards, be so cheerfully ready 
to contemplate the hinder parts of their 
divinities/) 

In so far then as that advice tells you to 
write in the way which comes most natur- 
ally to you, and without literary self- 
consciousness, it is good advice ; but you 
must keep the test of the printed page and 
of the unknown readers constantly before 
you. 

There are fashions in style. At the end 
of the eighteenth and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries, many people tried 
to write like Dr. Johnson, and succeeded in 
a way that was perfectly appalling. Those 
majestic, not to say elephantine, periods are 
gone from us. At the moment we are likely 
to fall into a contrary extreme.. Our sentences 
are short and snappy. An article written in 
that style at its worst suggests the ataxic 
jumps of an intoxicated monkey. For years 
certain descriptive writers in newspapers tried 
to write like the late G. W. Stevens, and 
committed horrid excesses in consequence. 
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The modern historical novel makes, as a 
rule, a shameless exhibition of the influence 
of R. L. Stevenson. It is much given to 
the italicised introduction which generally 
runs something like this : ' / have to tell the 
story of a brave woman and of the three men 
that loved her ; of great happenings both by 
land and sea ; of the hurt of them that won, 
and of the exceeding profit of them that (in 
the common eye) lost. In this year of our 

Lord 1807 it cdnnot be but plain to ' If 

I stop there it is not because I could not 
go on with it. Italics used in this way are, 
to ordinary print, very much what intoning 
is to speaking. There is a pleasing solemnity 
about them until one sees and knows the 
trick, and then they become wearisome. 
Another recent style, which has proved to 
be shockingly infectious, is mostly known as 
the precious style. You write it on tiptoe 
in a whisper. It is purring and plaintive. 
Everybody can see the immense trouble you 
are taking to pick out dear, simple, beauti- 
ful words that just fit. But as your own 
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head is well down in the sand, you do not 
realise that you are detected. If you have 
the slightest temptation to a style of this 
kind, you should be on your guard and keep 
out of the zone of infection. Avoid, for in- 
stance, anything like a translation of Maeter- 
linck. 

In most cases it is better to conform to 
any fashion, because it avoids trouble and 
talk, but when one comes to write, one must 
have more conscience. Fashion must have 
nothing whatever to do with it. It is some- 
times no bad thing for a beginner to avoid 
books written in his own language. If self- 
examination reveals to him that he is very 
much under the influence of some other 
author, he may, of course, avoid reading that 
author, but this will not blot out his recol- 
lection of what he has read already or lessen 
the danger of its unconscious influence on 
his work. A better way in this case is for 
him to write a deliberate parody of the 
author in question. If this is done with 
care and skill he will discover some of the 
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tricks of his master, and tricks discovered 
are tricks discarded. Intentional imitation 
is no bad remedy against unconscious imita- 
tion. 

An advertisement poster on the hoard- 
ings shows a terrier climbing up on the 
table towards a glass of stout and asking: 
'What is it that master likes so much?' 
Well, when the dog knows, he will leave it 
alone. 

Put briefly, write as your heart pleases, 
correcting as your mind pleases, and you will 
not go very far wrong. 

A word must be said on the subject of 
banality, even if it has often been said before. 
You will get no style until you are rid of 
overworked, broken-down phrases. If, in 
looking through your work, you find even 
one of them, it should give you a feeling 
approaching to nausea. In one short story by 
an amateur I found the following: 'Happy 
hunting-ground' — 'The live-long day* — 'On 
shopping intent ' — ' Swelled the ranks ' — 
'Centre of attraction* — 'Victorious career' — 
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'Donning the garb' — 'Wresting the palm' 
— c Fresh young beauty ' — ' Blush suffused ' — 
1 Rubbed elbows with ' — ' Lie direct.' 

The vice can easily be cured if you are 
on the lookout for it, but it must be cured. 
These stale and offensive weeds must be 
cleared away that your own individual style 
may have room to grow. The same amateur 
who crowded all the above abominations and 
several others into one short story is now 
practically free from the disease. A good, 
honest hatred of banality in style is of the 
greatest value to the young writer. For the 
purposes of convenience one may make arbi- 
trary distinctions of different sections in the 
art of story-writing, but there are no sections 
really, and one thing runs into another. If 
you hate banality in style you will also hate 
banality in incident, banality in the inven- 
tion and presentation of characters. It is 
the first necessary step, and when you have 
taken that, you are in an absolutely sure way 
to a considerable improvement. It will mean 
that you have begun to approach this work 
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of story-writing in a good and right spirit, 
that you are freeing yourself from the in- 
fluence of books and newspapers that you 
have read, that you are getting pluck 
enough to let yourself be yourself and no- 
body else. 
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CHAPTER III 

SUBJECT AND MATERIAL 

LET us suppose that you have found your 
style, that you have cleared the ground of 
common phrases, and that your work will 
now be distinct, well - mannered, and your 
own. Remember that the common style 
makes a common story. By seeing to this 
first you have increased your possibility of 
originality. 

If at this point you find that you have got 
something that you are burning to write, I 
think you had better write it as well as you 
can. It may besof no use in itself, but it will 
be good practice ; and if you feel very certain 
about it, it may be all right. 

If you are hesitating, you may possibly 
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come across the advice that you should first 
of all try the short sketch or story. I do not 
endorse this advice. Some are miniaturists 
and some paint life-size. You will probably 
know best what kind you are likely to do best. 
But one or two warnings may be given. 
At this point in your career you should not 
attempt the novel with a purpose. It will 
lead you into bad and insincere art. You will 
be making your characters do things for the 
sake of the argument which they would not 
have done — things which have no natural ring 
about them — things which make your story 
seem made - up and silly. Avoid also the 
historical novel. I confess that the historical 
novel, as a rule, reminds me of the definition 
of the lady-cook, that is, a woman who has 
ceased to be a lady without beginning to be 
a cook. The historical novel has generally 
ceased to be history without beginning to be 
a novel. The danger for the beginner is 
quite obvious and simple : if he writes a his- 
torical novel, he is substituting indirect for 
direct observation. The historical novel must 
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inevitably be to the writer rather an exercise 
of ingenuity than of imagination ; it is a 
mosaic from a design partly original and 
partly provided, and needs elaborate care 
rather than inspiration. At the beginning 
of your career you should cling to direct 
observation, to that which you have seen 
with your eyes and heard with your ears. 
If you deal with a time in which you have 
not lived and a country with which you are 
not acquainted, you are at the mercy of re- 
search, you are borrowing your eyes and ears. 
You are also running a great chance of falling 
into a convention ; the historical novel, as a 
rule, brings one to the conclusion that the 
people of the past all talked very much alike, 
and that one does not much like the way they 
talked. It is unnecessary to say that this 
kind of novel has been done well, and has 
even been done well by a beginner, but in 
most cases the beginner had better let it alone. 
Another pitfall for the beginner is the 
strong novel. It may be known by its title, 
which almost invariably includes either the 
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name of the Deity or that of the less desirable 
part of the hereafter. The composition of 
such a novel at an early period is likely to 
lead the young writer into a mistaken idea 
of what strength really is. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is not really at his strongest when 
he is writing about the underlinen of his 
heroines. Anybody can shock ; even dogs 
have done it, and this is a world in which it 
is impossible to be improper without impro- 
priety. Nor is there any special strength, or 
even beauty, in ugliness. An ugliness inevitable 
to the story must not be shirked. A needless 
and intruded ugliness is a weakness ; it shows 
a want of judgment in the author. The clear, 
sure power and unwavering, right judgment 
are what give strength to writing ; and neither 
of these things is quite to be expected in a 
beginner. They may be there, of course, but 
I am not trying to teach genius. 

Begin then with some phase of life with which 
you are quite familiar. It is possible that this 
may seem to you too simple and uninteresting. 
If you think this, make the most important 
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effort of imagination for a novelist — put your- 
self exactly in the position of your reader. He 
will not be familiar with that phase, he will 
not find it simple. If you can give the real 
effect of it by what you put down, he will find 
it more interesting than fantastic rubbish. 
William Hunt was right when he told his 
pupils that ' more imagination is required to 
express a human being than to express all 
the dragons/ It is better, if possible, to take 
a phase of life which you have observed care- 
fully some years before. That will have 
ripened in your mind. You will find it easier 
to avoid the bad mistake of reporting, and 
you will find it easier to attain the artistic 
quality of transmuting. 

These are hints and are not fixed rules. If, 
as I said before, you are burning to do a par- 
ticular story, do it, even if it is a strong his- 
torical novel with a purpose. But remember 
the dangers. 

The collection of material does not neces- 
sarily follow the choice of subject. More 
often the two go on together. If one has 
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the right habit of mind for an author, one 
is always collecting material, mostly uncon- 
sciously. Well, the child who is learning 
the piano does consciously something which, 
as an educated performer, she learns to do 
unconsciously. The small boy must learn 
the rules of French grammar consciously, but 
when he speaks French fluently and correctly 
he will no longer be conscious of the rules of 
grammar. When the young story-writer says 
that he is going out somewhere to look for 
copy, a phrase of which he is fond, he is not 
necessarily ridiculous. But if he is any good, 
there will soon come a time when he will know 
that the real kingdom* is within, and that all he 
sees and hears, all that he thinks and dreams, 
must of necessity be to him material. 

It is not the material that one needs to 
acquire so much as the right point of view. 
Anything is interesting if it is looked at from 
its right point of view. Matter is less than 
treatment. When the young writer really 
feels that matter is less than treatment, he is 
beginning to get on. 
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Once he has realised this and put material 
into its proper place, he can go on collecting 
consciously as well as unconsciously. There 
is probably no knowledge of any kind for 
which a novelist cannot find a use. The real 
story-writer, for instance, will never be bored 
by men who talk their own shop ; on the 
contrary, he will encourage them to talk their 
own shop. A man is not really the less in- 
teresting because he knows thoroughly what 
he is talking about. 

It cannot, of course, be necessary to say 
that in the search for material the young 
writer will not use curious and eavesdropping 
methods. If he could do that, he would be 
entirely without the finer perceptions and 
feelings; and these are far more essential to 
him in his work than any amount of alleged 
material. 

It is perhaps more necessary to remind him 
that all material must be digested. If we 
could make good stories by running about 
the world with a notebook and a knowledge 
of shorthand, we could all of us make good 
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stories. Any one can report, and few can 
transmute. I once knew of a writer of rather 
elegant prose whose domestic life, even in 
some of its more intimate incidents, could be 
easily followed in his stories published at that 
time. There is not much art in that; there 
is not much of that right feeling on which the 
best and sanest art depends. 

You must, of course, be accurate about your 
facts. You must not, for instance, describe 
a dance given in the operating theatre of a 
hospital. It is a mere detail, perhaps, and the 
detail does not matter very much in itself. It 
matters because, to an appreciable extent, it 
destroys the conviction of the whole story. 
For some reason or other novelists seem 
doomed to disaster whenever they touch upon 
medicine or the medical profession. Doctors 
are still looking for that anaesthetic, so com- 
mon in fiction, which produces instantaneous 
unconsciousness when a handkerchief, on 
which a few drops of it have been sprinkled, 
is waved over the face. ' Brain fever/ as 
known to the novelists, is still quite unknown 
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to the text-books. Here is an extraordinary 
scene from The Last Sentence by Maxwell 
Gray. A great specialist, on his way to attend 
a case, gets into conversation with a stranger 
in a railway-carriage : — 

c Well, yes ; I have been telegraphed for to a bad 
case. One has to go ; but from the symptoms I am 
fairly sure I shall be too late.' 

8 Really ? A medical man ? ' 

8 My name is Sims — Parker Sims/ with an air as 
if to say, * The great Sir Parker Sims, the specialist 
of European renown, is not to be called into the 
country for nothing.' 

( How sad ! ' he commented listlessly. 

c Particularly sad. A young creature with every- 
thing to make life happy. Fine, healthy young 
woman — I have met her in society — a very charm- 
ing girl, an heiress, and not long married. Married 
to rather a clever fellow — quite a love-match, I am 
told — a rising barrister. There was a romantic story 
about her father, a Brande, of Swanbourne. By 
the way, you may even know poor young Mrs. 
Marlowe?' 

' I am her husband.' 
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There was a long,, gloomy silence, broken 
only . . . 

Of course, no distinguished specialist ever 
jabbers about his patients to strangers, men- 
tioning them by name ; if he were guilty of 
such abominable conduct he would not be 
allowed to remain in the medical profession. 
Ibsen, in Ghosts, says the doctor told Oswald 
Alving that he had ' a kind of softening of the 
brain. 1 As Max Nordau points out, Oswald's 
condition could not have been a softening but 
a hardening, sclerotic condition of the brain. 
But the blunders of authors are not confined 
to medical subjects. Lyndall says, in Olive 
Schreiner's Story of an African Farm : ' The 
bees are very attentive to the flowers till their 
honey is done, and then they fly over them.' 
As a matter of fact, a bee will go into the same 
flower twenty times running, after taking the 
honey at the first visit. And it is easy enough 
to blunder, even when you know better, from 
sheer carelessness. Once, as a consequence of 
carelessly reversing my first way of putting a 
thing, I spoke in the course of a story of a 
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reduction of three hundred per cent, in the 
price of the electric current — to the consider- 
able and well-deserved joy of a critic in a 
financial paper. 

As I have said, such silly blunders destroy 
the conviction of the story, and no trouble is 
too great which helps one to avoid them. 
Consult specialists whenever your story makes 
it necessary — doctors, solicitors, engineers, 
shoeblacks, anybody who can tell you precisely 
what you must know. Wherever it is possible, 
substitute direct observation for hearsay. If, 
for example, you have to introduce a scene in 
an oast-house, you may find something about 
it from an encyclopaedia, or hear a description 
from a friend who has been in one, but you 
had much better go down into Kent and get 
into one — see it and smell it. An exact note 
of the scent of a thing, by the way, adds 
greatly to the vividness ; for some reason or 
other the French story-writers use this little 
trick more than the English, and with far 
more skill. If so much trouble seems irksome 
to you, remember the definition of genius. 
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Whether that definition be correct or not, it is 
at any rate certain that the amateur, as a rule, 
does not take nearly enough trouble. A 
beginner who had shown me some work asked 
me how it was she did not get on at all. I 
told her it was because she did not work hard 
enough. ' Work hard enough ? ' she exclaimed. 
' 1 do three thousand words every day of my 
life.' I told her to spend the same amount of 
work on writing two or three thousand a week. 
Everybody except the genius must go slowly 
when he begins. When he has learned all the 
technique that can be taught, and knows it so 
thoroughly that he can safely relegate it to 
the unconscious part of his mind, then he may 
move as rapidly as he pleases. 

Do not collect unnecessary material. There 
is an art in omission. The rest, in music, is as 
important as the note. Many things will be 
understood to happen in the course of your 
novel which need not be described, and some 
which must not be described. A beginner 
once told me that he had to put a surgical 
operation into his novel, agd confessed that he 
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did not know much about it. He asked me 
how he should do it, and was much comforted 
when he was told that he should do it with a 
line of asterisks. The break at the end of a 
chapter is often useful in enabling you to leave 
out what you neither can nor need describe. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CONCEALMENT OF ART 

In the previous chapter the beginner was told 
to work, by preference, from character to plot 
If you make your plot first, you decide what 
the characters will do before you know whether 
they are likely to do it or not, and you will 
probably be found out by the reader. The 
author must never be found out. The art 
which is not concealed is not art. 

For a similar reason it is better to get the 
effect of a character from dialogue rather than 
from description. Suppose, for instance, that 
you wish to depict a man who has a certain 
shade of commonness. The exact shade is 
definite in your own mind, but you find it 
difficult to describe it in a way that is at once 
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lucid and interesting. By the words you put 
into that character's mouth you can get that 
shade rendered so precisely that your readers 
cannot miss it, and most of them will not 
quite know how the impression has been given 
them. But I shall return to the important 
subject of dialogue in a following chapter. 

It will be constantly necessary in your story, 
and for the purposes of your story, to give 
information to your reader, but you should 
never let him catch you at it Let us suppose 
that you are writing a story in one of the last 
chapters of which the villain throws a woman 
down a well at the end of a garden. How 
are you to inform the reader that there is a 
well at the end of the garden ? Perhaps the 
crudest and clumsiest way would be to wait 
until the chapter in which the tragedy occurs, 
and then to write, * At the end of the garden 
there was a picturesque old well.' This is a 
method which will not take in a baby. It 
stamps the whole story as being made-up, 
and clumsily made-up. It should be a rule 
with you that all information required by the 
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reader for an occasion in the story must be 
given before the occasion arrives. 

It would perhaps be a little less clumsy to 
insert your sentence about the well in your 
very first chapter, but even this will not take 
in the experienced reader. ' Hello/ he would 
say to himself, ' this well is not here for the 
purposes of its health. Somebody will be 
going down it presently/ 

It is not really necessary to mention that 
well at all. If you refer to the taste of iron 
in the drinking-water from the rusty chains, 
or if you depict an old man coming up the 
garden to the house with the pails of water 
hanging from a yoke, your reader will know 
that there is a well at the end of the garden, 
and he will not know how he knows it. 

There are, of course, other ways by which 
the same information might be given. Though 
it is risky to write that there was a picturesque 
old well at the end of the garden, it will be 
fairly safe to refer to the scent of the syringa 
bushes growing by the well at the end of 
the garden. The reader will think you are 
C 
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worrying about those syringa bushes, and his 
suspicions will not be aroused. But, when 
the time comes for the tragedy, he will have 
all the information he wants. 

Give then your information indirectly when- 
ever it is possible. Let us suppose that there 
is a fact called B which it is necessary for 
your reader to know. Let us suppose, further, 
that this information could be naturally de- 
duced from another fact called A. In that 
case do not tell your reader B. Tell him A, 
and let him find out B for himself. For in- 
stance, we will say that you wish your heroine 
to have that attractive and rather indefinable 
quality which is known as charm. It is worse 
than useless to write that she had great charm, 
and to leave it at that. But if you can make 
her say the things that a charming woman 
would say, and if you can give the effect she 
makes on the other characters as the effect which 
a charming woman would make, your reader 
will be convinced. He will not be saying to 
himself that he knows the heroine has charm 
merely because the author has told him so, 
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but he will have formed in his own mind the 
idea of a charming woman, without knowing 
precisely how he has got it 

This concealment of art is particularly neces- 
sary in relating pathetic incidents. The very 
first essential for writing pathos is a sense of 
humour. After all, a sense of humour is much 
the same thing as a sense of proportion. It 
will save you here from extravagance and 
sentimentality, two things which very com- 
monly ruin a pathetic scene; and when a 
pathetic scene has blundered over the edge 
it becomes horribly funny. Your very motive 
must be concealed. Once the reader believes 
that you are trying to make him cry, it is 
definitely certain that you will get no tears. 
All comments from yourself should be barred 
in the pathetic scene. All luxuriance of ad- 
jectives should be pruned. The impression 
of reality must be very vivid. There is 
nothing pathetic in the woes of dummies; 
one would be more sorry for a real child's 
trouble over a broken toy. The pathos must 
come from facts that look as if they must 
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have happened; from characters who really 
live ; and from the words which they must in- 
evitably have used. In no scene in your book 
will severe restraint be more absolutely neces- 
sary than in the pathetic scenes. If you can, 
by your subtlety and by the concealment of 
your art, lead your reader to believe that you 
do not appreciate the pathos of the scene half 
as much as he does, you have practically won 
the game. 

A reader is, as a rule, pretty quick to detect 
with which characters the author's sympathies 
lie. A knowledge of this will enable you to 
play with him a little. Suppose that you 
have in your story a question of innocence 
or guilt, it is easy enough by infinitesimal 
touches to give the impression that you are 
not in sympathy with a certain character. 
Your reader will notice these little touches. 
He will read in them your clumsy failure to 
hide your dislike of a bad man. Then you 
establish the complete innocence of that char- 
acter. I have given a crude instance from a 
simple and common sort of detective story, 
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but the same thing can also be used with 
more subtlety. One could employ it with 
effect in a story which dealt with develop- 
ment of character — where under certain circum- 
stances or influences a character changes from 
good to bad, or from bad to good. It prevents 
your reader from seeing what is coming, and 
in this way it holds the interest. 
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CHAPTER V 

DIALOGUE 

It has already been pointed out that dia- 
logue brings out the character of the speakers 
far better than a cumbrous description 
would do. One is frequently surprised by 
what a man does, but one is very rarely 
surprised by his way of saying anything. 
It is in his talk that every man gives him- 
self away. The writer of stories notes this 
and uses it. 

Dialogue is one of the best and easiest ways 
of conveying essential information to the reader 
without awaking his suspicions. In a previous 
chapter we dwelt with the case of the well 
at the bottom of the garden. A passing 
allusion to it in the dialogue of the char- 
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acters would have been sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Again, good dialogue is easy and fascinat- 
ing to read. At its best it has a wonderful 
power of giving an air of reality. Many times 
the rightness of the dialogue has sufficiently 
concealed the wrongness of the construction 
and the feebleness of the plot. It distracts 
the critical attention with a momentary illu- 
sion of real life. It is useful to the novelist, 
and it does not bore the reader. It must be 
understood that I am speaking of dialogue 
done in the best possible way. 

Dialogue is done in the best possible way 
when the author sees his characters so clearly 
that he cannot imagine the possibility of 
their saying anything other than what he 
puts down. 

But the beginner falls very short of this. 
He uses dialogue as a vehicle by which he 
may make his characters express his own 
opinions. When the character has to tell a 
story, he forgets to make him tell it in the 
way the character would tell it. And quite 
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commonly, of course, his dialogue is not illu- 
minative ; does not show character ; and is 
not consistent. He has got to think about this 
very seriously, because the way his characters 
speak is going to be the most important thing 
in his story. 

I pick up the first volume by Mr. Meredith 
that comes to my hand — it happens to be 
Sandra Belloni — and turn a few pages. The 
eye falls on this : — 

Giving a semicircular sweep of his arm : ' Here 
you see all my little estate, sir/ he said. ' You 've 
seen plenty bigger in Germany, and England too. 
We can't get more than this handful in our tight 
little island. Unless born to it, of course. Well ! 
we must be grateful that all our nobility don't go 
to the dogs. We must preserve our great names. 
I speak against my own interest.' 

I think that leaves a clearer and fuller im- 
pression of the speaker's character than any 
description could have done. The reader is 
aware at once that the speaker (Mr. Pole 
addressing a 'courtly poor man') is weak 
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rather than bad-natured, that he tries to cover 
an inextinguishable brag with slabs of humility, 
that he is without tact or taste, that he has 
the kind of mind that remembers and enjoys 
out-of-date phrases, and that he has no sense 
of humour. The reader knows it, and passes 
on, not knowing how he knows it. 

You may follow that book all the way 
through, and almost every page will provide 
you with a lesson in the art of writing dialogue. 
Take special note of chapter six. There 
Sandra is telling her own story. A double 
melody has to be kept up. The dialogue has 
to give information to the reader, and it has to 
be characteristic of Sandra all through. It is 
done in a way which is absolutely masterly. 
The common writer, when the heroine tells 
her story, is extremely likely to reduce her to 
his own common style. Those who are slightly 
more advanced are still likely to make the 
story that the heroine tells the predominant 
factor. But with George Meredith it is quite 
different. Sandra's chattering — it is she all 
the way through in every moment. At the 
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end of the chapter it occurs to you that you 
know the whole of her history, as far as you 
need to know it. Do not go to books for your 
inspiration, but it might be worth your while 
to note the magnificent technique of Sandra 
Belloni. Do not try to imitate it. Try to get 
a glimpse at the principles which underly it. 
Blind imitation is futile and worse than futile, 
but it is splendid to understand a little how 
the thing is done. 

The writing of dialogue is very difficult, 
and there is a reason for the difficulty. Here 
especially you must transmute and you must 
not report. If you had a shorthand note of 
everything you said yesterday you would pro- 
bably commit suicide. That, from the point 
of view of this book, is of comparatively little 
importance : what is of importance is, that if 
you showed the transcripts of that shorthand 
note to any man who knew you intimately, he 
would not recognise you in it. 

You must not go to the other extreme. In 
the old-fashioned historical novel it was no 
uncommon thing for the hero to speak two 
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pages and a half without a break. The heroine 
then generally expressed approval of his noble 
and generous sentiments. If you can accept 
that convention it is all very well, but person- 
ally I cannot. It is not because it is remote 
from life. Alice in Wonderland is remote from 
life, and I accept it with joy. It is because it 
is much more remote from life than the rest of 
the story is. It is not pitched in the same 
key. It is not in the picture. Your remoteness 
from life must be an even distance all through. 
Take any ordinary girl and say seven hundred 
and fifty words to her without a break. Pick 
out the finest sentiments that ever animated 
any man and clothe them in the finest language 
that has ever been used. Then wake up the 
girl and see if she expresses approval of your 
noble and generous sentiments. 

The art of writing dialogue is to a great 
extent the art of compromise. 

Here is the real reason why the conversation 
actually spoken must be studied but cannot be 
copied literally. The spoken conversations 
that one hears every day are judged rapidly 
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through the ear alone, with the critical faculty 
more or less in abeyance, without the inclina- 
tion or opportunity, as a rule, for further ex- 
amination : the written are judged through the 
eye, that may dwell if it will on the written 
words, with the critical faculty wide awake and 
every opportunity to exercise it The author 
must allow for these differences in the con- 
ditions. 

It is for the above reasons that good plays 
often make poor books, and good novelists 
poor playwrights. There is a great difference 
between dialogue written to be spoken and 
dialogue written to be read. 

Let us take as an example this quotation 
from the second act of The Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith, by Pinero : — 

Lucas. Why, what has brought about this change 
in you ? 
Agnes. What! 
Lucas. What? 
Agnes. I know. 
Lucas. You know ? 
Agnes. Exactly how you regard me. 
Lucas. I don't understand you 
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And probably the reader does not under- 
stand either. But it was all perfectly intelli- 
gible, and every word seemed inevitable when 
it was spoken by Mr. Robertson and Mrs. 
Campbell at the Garrick Theatre. 

In what way is the compromise to be carried 
out? How is transmuting to take the place 
of reporting ? There are many ways, and the 
few that I am going to suggest will perhaps 
suggest others to you. 

Printed words have more strength than 
spoken words. What seems merely flippant 
or a little slangy when one hears it spoken, 
seems absolutely impossible when one reads it 
in print. Here then the writer must tone down 
a little. 

The wit and humour of ordinary spoken 
conversations are, as a rule, wretched. They 
are welcomed, or at any rate forgiven, because 
they have no pretensions. Now print has an 
ineradicable pretension. The feeble retort 
in spoken conversation makes no effect, and 
is forgotten in a flash. The feeble retort 
in printed dialogue lies gaping on the page 
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like a dying fish, and is painful to contem- 
plate. Therefore if your written dialogue 
is to seem amusing the author must im- 
prove a little on real life. The face must 
be made up to stand the footlights. But of 
course such improvement must not be over- 
done, as it certainly was in the days of the 
epigram novel. 

Spoken conversation contains very many 
unfinished and broken sentences. In print 
these must be far fewer, or an unpleasant and 
jerky effect will be produced, which is not 
noticeable in the spoken conversation. Re- 
member here as elsewhere that it is not part of 
your business to put down real life on paper : 
what you have got to do is to produce the 
effect of real life by what you put down on 
paper. 

In a spoken conversation there is much more 
than the mere words. There are expression 
of face, tone of voice, and sometimes gesture, 
all of which have a modifying effect on those 
words. You must allow for this in one way 
or another. A frequent mention of the ex- 
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pression, tone, or gesture, becomes tire- 
some, and in some cases you will find it 
better and easier to alter the words to the 
required effect. 

These are instances of the way in which you 
must modify from real life when you are 
writing dialogue, but be careful that you do 
not carry this modification too far. Probably 
no spoken conversation, accurately reported, 
could properly be introduced into the printed 
story, but the converse by no means holds good. 
Your printed dialogue must sound all right 
when it is spoken, and you will find it of great 
assistance to you to speak your dialogue aloud 
as you write it. It will show you at once if 
you are slipping out of a conversational into 
a literary style, and whether the words are 
in keeping with the character whp speaks 
them. 

Never attempt to remember all these hints 
while you are writing a dialogue ; you must 
have absolute concentration for the creative 
effort. You can use them afterwards when 
you are correcting and improving what you 
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have written. If any of them are of any service 
to you, you will gradually become sufficiently 
familiar with them to use them unconsciously. 
For instance, you will not consciously remem- 
ber that it is a good test to speak your dialogue 
aloud as you write it, but you will find yourself 
speaking it. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SELECTION OF DETAIL 

'Yet there/ wrote Charles Reade, 'on the 
doorpost, at the edge of the stream of moon- 
light, were the tips of the fingers of a hand. 
The nails glistened/ That touching-in of the 
high light on the finger-nails puts a thrill into 
the scene. 

George Moore, describing the scene at the 
corner of Tottenham Court Road, tells us that 
the lamplight fell on the 'bus-conductor's 
' open mouth.' That detail suggests at once 
the shouting and the quick action of the scene. 

When R. L. Stevenson says that Pinkerton 

had • a grey eye as active as a fowl's/ much of 

the man's temperament is made subtly but 

sufficiently clear to us. When poor Mrs. 

D 
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Waddy * sank down crying in a chair, and was 
all brown silk/ George Meredith said all that 
was wanted to make us see her and know a 
good deal of her. 

Rudyard Kipling gave us c the woman with 
the red eyes and the black stuff gown who 
used to weep over the eggs at breakfast.' A 
blunderer would have shirked those eggs, or 
told us in the once popular phrase 'that she 
pushed away her plate untasted.' Those eggs 
give the reality, and the reality gives the 
pathos. Only her grief for her dead child is 
characteristic of her ; but the world goes on, 
and there are eggs for breakfast. 

Then there is the symbolical detail. It is 
less frankly symbolical now than it used to be. 
With the modern writer the symbolical touch 
must be mysterious and moth-like. The older 
masters had a simpler audience. The absolute 
extinction of explanatory soliloquy on the 
stage in modern times is an illustration of this. 
Certainly, when the old masters leaned to 
symbolism they leaned rather heavily. The 
following passage is from David Copperfield\ 
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'She brought with her two uncompromising, 
hard black boxes, with her initials on the lids 
in hard black nails. When she paid the coach- 
man she took her money out of a hard steel 
purse, and she kept the purse in a very jail of 
a bag which hung upon her arm by a heavy 
chain, and shut up like a bite.' Note the thrice- 
repeated 'hard/ the 'jail,' the 'heavy chain,' 
the ' bite/ 

There is a fascination for the writer in the 
selection of the salient and suggestive detail — 
the trifle that lights up a whole scene, the little 
characteristic that calls up the whole man 
before us. To get those details dead right is 
to make one line do where twenty did before. 
It gives a slickness and a note of mastery; 
there seems to be nothing weak and fumbling 
about it. 

Now there is a time in the most elementary 
stages of his career when the young writer 
blunders away without much knowledge. He 
has vaguely, perhaps unconsciously, felt that 
effects have been made upon him by writers 
who have impressed him. As a rule, though 
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not always, the first thing that he finds out 
and sees to be good is the selection of the sug- 
gestive and illuminative detail. His attempts 
generally meet with some success. Once you 
know the trick it is not hard to pick it up. 
But all tricks defeat their own ends. They 
show themselves as tricks. They are not based 
on broad principles, as all real art is based. 

It is necessary to show how, in this case, the 
trick defeats the end which it has in view. 

To begin with, it is easy to understand the 
attraction which a fine selection of detail must 
seem to have for the young writer. Perhaps 
the most substantial proof of its existence is 
in the fact that our clever young writers write 
so much alike. Being clever, they wish to show 
cleverness. If they were a little cleverer, they 
would try to be clever, and to hide cleverness 
by all the means within their power. What 
they really require is for some person of whom 
they are afraid to come and shake them, and 
to say: 'What are you doing with another 
man's technique? It is not yours. Put it 
down. Drop it.' I do not say, of course, that 
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the right selection of such detail as I have 
described is not admirable and to be desired. 
But I do say that the continuous search for 
such detail, without a sense of proportion and 
without any underlying principle to guide it, 
carries with it little conviction of merit in the 
writer. 

As the style is, and as the way of thinking 
is, so will the right selection be. Everything 
must match and must be consistent. It may 
be that only an acute critic can detect the 
inconsistency, but even with quite simple and 
uneducated people the effect will be lessened. 

There is more than one manner, and different 
manners suit different writers, different styles, 
and different ways of thinking. 

In the work of Henry James, for instance, 
we get frequently the happy, distinguished, 
deliberate phrase. But we do not often get 
the lightning-flash phrase, with the develop- 
ment of the entire picture on the sensitised 
mind. We have more often a laborious and 
analytical rightness. Nobody hustles less than 
the converted American. 
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Similarly, if we turn to the best of the work 
of the realistic school we find no special atten- 
tion given to this inspired selection of illumina- 
tive detail. Zola, in describing an interior, 
will give you half a page of something which 
reads very much like an auctioneer's catalogue. 
Why ? Not in the least because he does not 
know what he is doing. It is because, with 
him, there is a deliberate intention to avoid 
anything like a literary trick, and to assume 
the appearance of a plain human document. 
It is all in keeping with the large scale on 
which he works. 

The manner and subject of the work must 
therefore determine the selection of the detail. 

Then again there is a danger for the young 
writer in concentrating his attention on such 
selection. The danger is that he may lose his 
sense of proportion and that he may forget, 
important though such selection may be, that 
the concealment of the author and the author's 
methods is still more important. I have read 
pages of a story in which the right selection of 
illuminative detail was at first sight wonderful. 
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It was just a little too good. One seemed to 
see, behind the transparent screen of that page, 
the young author crying and cutting himself 
with stones. Practically, he kept on telling us 
how much trouble he was taking. In art the 
greatest effort must be made to hide the fact 
that any effort has been made at all. Work 
which is hailed by the general reader as 
4 absolutely spontaneous ' is nearly always good 
work — not because it is absolutely spontaneous, 
not because much labour has not been spent 
upon it, but because all sense of effort has 
been removed. We do not want to hear the 
groaning of the man who turns the wheel. 
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CHAPTER VII 

MISCELLANEA 

Take care of the characters, and, as a rule, the 
plot will take care of itself. 

If the plot follows naturally from the char- 
acters, and you yet find the story common- 
place, try the effect of carrying on the plot 
one step further, or of arresting it one step 
earlier. 

The first chapter is not necessarily written 
first. You can work backwards if you like, 
and you- may sometimes find that this will 
help you out of a difficulty. 

Do not introduce too many of your prin- 
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cipal characters into your first chapter. It is 
confusing to the reader. Zola introduced over 
twenty in one of his first chapters, but that 
was no part of the merit of his book. 

Never express your own opinion of the 
action of any of your characters. The more 
justified it is, the more obvious and unworthy 
of mention it will be. The place of the writer 
is on the far side of the back-cloth ; he should 
not stand between his characters and his 
readers. 

You may take your characteristic from your 
life, but not your characters. The rotnan 
d clef has in rare instances been saved by its 
wit, but it is a sorry business. To put a real 
person whom you dislike into your book is 
paltry and cat-like. Your imagination should 
be the mother of your characters. 

The commonest failure of women-writers is 
in rendering the talk of men when women are 
not present. In stories by women the talk of 
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men is generally either the talk of girls or the 
talk of sweeps, and more often the talk of 
sweeps. The latter may be partly the fault of 
tradition. It is a mistake to over-accentuate 
the freedom and slanginess which the male is 
supposed to use in dealing with certain topics. 
It is a mistake, too, to forget that on certain 
topics — such as his affections and his money- 
affairs — the male is generally more reserved 
than the female. 

The story which is ' founded on fact ' has its 
dangers. In writing it you are particularly 
likely to give the reader less information than 
he requires. You forget that he needs to be 
told much that you take for granted. You 
must be fairly able if you can exactly analyse 
how a complication of impressions has been 
made on you in real life, and can put into 
your story the factors necessary to produce 
the same complications of impressions neces- 
sary in the reader. 

Never make use of an obvious way of 
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escape from the obvious. It is better to show 
the patience that accepts than the effort that 
fails. 

The originality of the man who thinks out 
a new reply to a stranger's ' How do you do ? ' 
is not originality : it is a nuisance. 

Do not try to justify yourself by the mis- 
takes of your betters. Their blunders without 
their excellence would never have made them 
your betters. 

'Said' is not a bad word. The trick of 
writing such things as ' "Certainly," he laughed/ 
or i " Charles," she sighed,' is likely to become 
tiresome. 

Never use italics to get your emphasis. It 
is a poor thing to ask the printer for a 
mechanical device to hide your clumsiness. 
Get the emphasis by the arrangement of the 
words. 
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Do not think to conceal poor thought by 
fine writing. Poor thought in important 
language is prose endimanchte. 

Do not sacrifice too richly to the pedants. 
But do try to know and to remember the 
meaning of words. In a note in the catalogue 
of a second-hand bookseller I find the follow- 
ing: 'The author did not try to conceal a 
single fact, however notorious, regarding the 
character of George IV.' Who would be mad 
enough to try to conceal what was already 
notorious? What is improper is not neces- 
sarily notorious — if it were, there would be 
less impropriety. 

Never rub anything in. Make your effect 
and leave it. If you have missed your bird, 
no amount of explanation will make people 
believe that you have killed. 

Let some time elapse between the first draft 
and the correction. You cannot correct in the 
mental ferment of story-making. 
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Impertinent questions about an author's 
work may be answered by the author with 
polite untruthfulness. You are not bound to 
give away your methods to outside people 
who would probably misunderstand and mis- 
represent them. 

Never submit your work to the criticism of 
near relatives. They will be prejudiced for 
you or against you. 

After your book is published, hold your 
tongue. If you send your book out for review, 
you ask the reviewer what he thinks of it. 
You have no cause to grumble if he tells 
you. 

If a reviewer makes a mistake in point of 
fact, and the point happens to be essential, it 
is permissible to send a civil and brief correc- 
tion. If a review is really libellous — I have 
never seen one that was — you can consult 
your solicitors. But do not, as one woman 
novelist has done, write long articles to prove 
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that you despise criticism. If you despised it 

you would not take that trouble. 

It is probable that more harm has been 
done to writers by excessive and indiscrimi- 
nate praise than by virulent and undeserved 
censure. If you want only praise, you can 
pay a boy to give you that. The review which 
should please you is the review that really sees 
and appreciates. 

It is difficult to set a limit to perseverance. 
Failure should not set that limit. So long as 
you can see what is really good, it is worth 
your while to try for it. Even failure will 
increase your power to appreciate the masters 
and your love of them, and will make you less 
patient of charlatans. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PRINCIPLES 

Advice to the young writer too often consists 
of a scurry- worry of mixed details. Some are 
important ; some are not. In any case it is 
easier to remember one thing than to remem- 
ber a hundred, and if you get one principle 
right, that will of itself prevent a hundred 
minor mistakes. Again, no rule is of any use 
unless it is used intelligently, and it cannot be 
used intelligently unless the reason why is 
known. In the building of a house, nothing is 
of any good if the foundations are all wrong. 
In story-writing you have got to get down to a 
few solid things — not arbitrary, pedantic, right- 
or-wrong rules, but the things which have been 
the basis of every fine art in every age. 
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Only two things matter — conception and 
expression. But they matter so much that if 
you only get one of the two good, it will not 
be fatal to you if the other one is bad. The 
human document interests in spite of its 
uncouth expression ; the perfect finish of fine 
prose charms, even when there is little creative 
strength behind it 

The parents of good literary conception are 
originality and sincerity. I think almost every 
man believes himself to be sincere. Well, 
sincerity in real life is not always easy ; sin- 
cerity in art is always difficult To be quite 
true and quite simple is to lay a good founda- 
tion. The conviction of many stories of con- 
siderable merit has broken down from the 
want of that foundation. To possess that 
virtue is a gift of temperament, but the want 
of it may sometimes be hidden by self- 
searching and by art. 

If one told the young writer to try to be 
original, one would seem at first sight to be 
merely anxious to become an easy target for 
sarcasm. The obvious retort would be that 
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one might as well tell the young writer to be 
a genius at once, or by much thought to add a 
cubit to his stature. Most things that are 
quite obvious are worth examination, for some 
are true all the way through, and some are 
true only on the surface. Now the popular 
idea of originality seems to miss two facts — 
that originality has many degrees, and that it 
may exist in a mind when it is so obscured 
that it remains unfound and unused. It is my 
belief that most people have some measure of 
valuable originality, that in most cases it is 
obscured and useless, but that in many cases 
its discovery is possible. So, though I would 
not tell the young writer ' to try to be original/ 
I would tell him to try to discover his origin- 
ality — briefly, to find himself. I would tell 
him, too, to keep on trying, for the process is 
often slow. 

The thing that at first is most likely to hide 
a natural originality is a want of confidence. 
Man is potentially a swimmer, but the boy 
who is in the water for the first time flounders 
and catches hold of all manner of things to 
£ 
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keep himself up. The young writer also 
flounders ; he also catches at all manner of 
things to keep himself up, and they do not 
keep him up at all. The young writer has 
not the courage to trust to his own dreams 
and his own observations, and goes to books ; 
also, as in youth one's taste is not perfectly 
formed, he not infrequently goes to books of a 
very wretched kind. His conscious mind is 
struggling all the time after originality; but 
unconsciously, through timidity, he clings to 
washed-out phrases, blunted character types, 
and elderly incidents. 

I may be wrong, but at one time I made a 
close study of school magazines, and I came 
to the conclusion that twenty-five per cent, of 
the first stories written by young people deal 
with a man who finds himself shut in a railway- 
carriage with a lunatic. 

If you will only encourage in yourself a 
furious hatred of banality, that passion will 
help your timidity. Sooner than debase your- 
self to a known and worn trick — even if it has 
been used by people with a commercial success 
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— you will make the adventure. You will 
produce something for which you have no 
precedent — something which is your own. 
You will be in a state of shivering doubt, per- 
haps ; you will have nothing to judge it by ; 
you will hardly know whether it is original 
or merely insane. Never mind that. Never 
mind if that work fails. You have taken 
a good step. You have thrashed yourself 
out of timid obsequiousness to common 
stuff. 

That furious hatred of banality happens 
sometimes at quite an early age. A child of 
thirteen suddenly flung the magazine which 
she was reading out of the railway-carriage. 
The magazine having cost fourpence halfpenny, 
she was very properly rebuked. She explained 
that she had been reading a story about a girl 
who was ' quite nice ' and a man who was * not 
particularly rotten.' The man was to marry 
the girl, but he saw her being kissed by another 
man. Of course, the other man was only her 
brother, but her lover never even tried to find 
that out. He simply went to India out of 
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meekness and a desire to suffer, and everybody 
misunderstood everything. ' And I couldn't 
endure it/ said the child. 

Never let yourself endure it. 

You must get to hate the amulet, Bible, or 
daguerreotype which intercepts the bullet and 
saves the hero's life. You must realise the 
possibility of a lifeboat being put out without 
one triumphant land-lubber being accepted as 
a volunteer. You must ask why the elections 
and horse-races of fiction are always closely 
contested, and why the banks of fiction always 
break, and why, of two sisters in fiction, the 
younger is always the nicer. Then you will 
cease to trot on the common ground, and will 
find a more interesting country. You may 
also — most precious of discoveries — find your- 
self. 

My instances of banality are intentionally 
of the cheapest, the commonest, the coarsest. 
I use them because their horrible commonness 
can be seen at the first glance. But you 
must remember that there are finer shades of 
banality. It will require more care for their 
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detection, and you must be on the lookout 
for them. 

When you have once cleared the ground of 
the weeds there will be room for your plant to 
grow, supposing that you have any plant. In 
other words, originality is largely a matter of 
practice. Do not be disappointed if the growth 
is not very rapid. My father-in-law, the late 
Rudolf Lehmann, once told Thackeray that it 
was in Vanity Fair he first learned to read 
English. * It was in Vanity Fair} said Thack- 
eray, ' I first learned to write it* Thackeray 
had been writing for several years before he 
wrote Vanity Fair. A certain amount of 
ardent expectation in a student is not a bad 
thing so far as it acts as an incentive to work, 
but he should be warned against those pre- 
mature disappointments which are an incentive 
to laziness. If the whole art of writing could 
be learned in ten minutes from a little hand- 
book, two results would follow — anybody who 
wished could be a successful writer, and neither 
from the artistic nor the commercial point of 
view would the success be worth having. 
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Some help can be given, some indication of 
the right lines may be suggested, much time 
may in consequence be saved. But where 
success comes it belongs to the pupil and not 
to the teacher. Doing the best he can, he 
cannot be much more than a mechanical aid, 
or a sign-post, or a time-saving apparatus. 

It is not unnatural that the young writer 
should resent the suggestion that the full 
development of his originality must be slow. 
He knows cases of those whose success has 
been immediate. But I am not trying to teach 
genius, and further, one must define success. 
George Meredith did not achieve anything 
like a popular success until a late period in 
his life. Who would not be willing to wait as 
he waited for the position that he now holds ? 
If the man of genius can wait, surely it is 
worth while for the young writer of average 
talent to be patient and to work hard for 
the utmost discovery and development of 
himself. 

We must, to a great extent, depend upon 
the public. We try, say, an experiment, and 
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for the most part it falls flat But here and 
there some blessed reviewer with insight seems 
to see and appreciate what we are driving at. 
That is enough. We can go on. If the en- 
couragement increases, we can perhaps afford 
to enlarge the experiments. So in time we 
reach the point where we are not experiment- 
ing but are dealing with the things that we 
know. Praise is often poison, but a few words 
of appreciation and insight for a man who is 
trying to find his way are often of great value. 
Anything, in fact, is of value which will give 
him the courage to be really himself and not a 
pale reflection of some other writer or group of 
writers. It is safe to say that the young writer 
will meet with little advice as to the creation 
of his character or his stories. Few people 
who can create are quite conscious of their 
methods in creation, -and advice on the subject 
from those who cannot create seems to want 
authority and conviction. The great idea that 
the author must keep before him is the discovery 
of himself. That must be the string on which 
he threads every maxim of value dealing with 
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the creation of plot and character. If he keeps 
that main principle clear before him, it will 
throw some kind of reflected light on those 
scraps of advice that seemed perhaps more 
immediately and practically useful. And he 
will get a steadiness of aim and coherent 
plans. 

As to the writer's expression of what he has 
created, our monitors are accustomed to speak 
at far greater length; and their advice, even 
when it is good in itself, is often apt to create 
an illusion in the mind of a beginner who has 
not got hold of the big principles. Our monitor 
may start, for instance, with such elementary 
subjects as spelling, or grammar, or punctua- 
tion. We will suppose that the wickedness of 
using a plural verb with * none ' has been casti- 
gated. Our author has an uneasy conscience 
on the point. He has made the mistake, he 
repents it, and he vows not to make that 
mistake again. So far, so good. The trouble 
is that he is extremely likely to think that he 
has now learned something fresh about story- 
writing. He has not. He has merely learned 
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that you must not use the plural verb with 
1 none/ 

Never lose sight of what is essential. ' Fire ' 
is not a dissyllable, but Shakespeare so uses it. 
Split infinitives are repulsive, but the work of 
Thomas Hardy is not free from them. Your 
clear and crystalline certainty that * Fire ' is a 
monosyllable will never make you a Shake- 
speare. Your bitterness towards the split in- 
finitive will never enable you to write such a 
book as The Return of the Native. That is the 
trouble with the books that give schoolroom 
advice of this kind. The advice is good, but 
the mistakes that it corrects must be seen in 
their proper proportion. Put briefly, it is a 
bad thing to make grammatical mistakes, but 
it is not a very grand thing to avoid them. It 
must be understood that I am not trying to 
plead for slovenly inaccuracy. I am only pro- 
testing against the excessive value so often 
assigned to academic correctness. 

You must be superior to the rules, but you 
must know them thoroughly before you can be 
superior to them. For instance, punctuation 
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» a vexed question, but there are some points 
the authorities are in agreement. 
Kipling cut all that up. He used 
no foil stops had been used 
He even slapped them in between the 
: and the relative to get the effect he 
jj e flgttst have broken the hearts, or 
the mental scope, of many 
Sat it was all done with 
H e fc^ew *hy- "R> e breaking of 
- ,^ inch like conversational 
ft ts orfy pardonable when it is 

. ^ a^rfcfc onward, die monitor 
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thing ! The advice is right enough, but it is so 
paltry. The breaking of such rules may be 
worth far more than the rules. An intentional 
decasyllabic line in prose-writing may give just 
the burlesque, mock-heroic touch that is wanted. 
The repetition of the same word in several 
successive lines may be most effective, when it 
is used with intention. 

Naturally, the assimilation of much correct 
and unintelligent direction of this kind leads 
to the production of those leaden-faced, flat- 
footed essays which win sometimes the admira- 
tion of near relatives, and are the sorrow of 
every other class of reader. The thing can 
end in no other way. A wrong principle has 
been formed. A wrong idea of values has 
been inculcated. The shivering young scribbler 
has, by useless labours, learned what is wrong ; 
but he cannot for the life of him tell what is 
right. He has never touched essentials. He 
has never learned to concern himself first with 
the things that matter most. 

I was once told, on good authority, that a 
tutor in a position of authority and academic 
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distinction was correcting an essay by a pupil, 
and took exception to the use of the words 
•inward' and * outward/ He suggested that 
1 subjective ' and ' objective ' would look better. 
What chance is there for a writer who blunders 
into his profession with such a set of silly and 
vulgar ideals ? 

If you present a baby with a box of carpenter's 
tools, they may be very good tools, but the 
result will be disaster. It is much the same 
thing with the rules laid down for a story- 
writer. His first rule must be never to use a 
rule which he does not understand, never to do 
anything unintelligently, to maintain always a 
certain flexibility in dealing with rules, and to 
remember the advisability of impressing in 
some way or other his own individuality on 
his use of knowledge which belongs to the 
common stock. 

I say then that a budget of small rules as to 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, style, and the 
enclosing of the stamped - and - addressed 
envelope is sometimes needless and sometimes, 
where the sense of value is lost, is absolutely 
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dangerous ; and in the same breath I say that 
you must know all that such rules inculcate. 
Of course there is no paradox here, and what 
I mean is that you must know very much 
more. You must go deeper than a set of 
isolated scraps of instruction picked out to 
suit your special requirement. You must find 
what lies under them. 

For the conception of your story I said that 
sincerity and originality were essential. What 
is essential for the expression of the story 
conceived ? The answer is simple and not new 
— the general culture of the mind. A tabula- 
tion of culture's products in the form of rules 
is not a sufficient substitute. You must get 
back to principles. In many cases the best 
advice that can be given to the beginner who 
wants to write is to tell him to read — and not 
to read stories. 

I used the word culture instead of education, 
because the thing I mean has little or nothing 
to do with competitive examinations. People 
complete their education, but the story-writer 
will never consent to complete the cultivation 
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of his mind, and will believe that when he has 
ceased to learn he has entered upon death 
from senile decay. Education is a matter of 
courses mapped out by learned gentlemen for 
the benefit of their pupils. The cultivation of 
the mind, on the other hand, is far more flexible 
and adaptable. It is a voluntary undertaking 
by the person who is to benefit, and specialised 
by him for his benefit. We are educated in 
batches, like Cook's excursionists: we. receive 
culture by ourselves. Each finds his own 
needs, and finds, moreover, the point of least 
resistance — the point where the cultivation of 
his mind may be carried furthest. 

If I make a distinction between education 
and culture, it does not mean that I have any 
contempt for what is included in the ordinary 
curriculum. If you would understand the 
arrangement of words and how to make them 
sound pleasantly, you will find no better exercise 
than the writing of Latin prose, and you will 
learn the more important principles of grammar 
by the way. If you merely learn to read it, 
your time is not lost. The prose, for instance, 
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which you will find in the last chapters of the 
Agricola of Tacitus is not, I think, easily to be 
matched in any language of any age. Mathe- 
matics may seem at first sight to have no 
special bearing for the story-writer, yet I have 
read and have had to reject many and many a 
story by a beginner whose principal fault was 
that he did not seem to know that two and 
two made four. A study of the first books 
of Euclid must make the mind alert to what 
is logical, coherent, and inevitable. And the 
bearing of this on story-writing is obvious. A 
scientific training has its value, too. To take 
one particular, the cold and detached imparti- 
ality of science is useful to the novelist who 
deals with the sore subject of social class dis- 
tinctions. Show personal feeling on such a 
subject and you show snobbery. It is a 
superior position to eliminate that bias and to 
treat them as a man of science — pretty much 
as H. G. Wells has treated them. One might 
prolong the list, but with very little advantage. 
Every man who wishes for the general culture 
of his mind knows best how he can receive it. 

489472IJ 
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When it comes to the expression of the 
story, to writing it down on paper, think how 
different is the position of the man who has to 
some extent this general culture of the mind, 
and is still bent upon it, and the man who has 
only got his little bundle of rules of grammar 
and composition. The former will have the 
higher ideals, there will be meaning and 
intention in what he writes, he will speak as 
one having authority. The latter has little 
more than a blind faith in his rules, and an 
inability to apply them properly. He has 
nothing which will help to carry him out of 
the rank of flabby amateurs, and enable him to 
stand up by himself. 

Just as your first principle in the conception 
of the story must be the discovery of yourself, 
the first principle in the actual writing of the 
story must be the wide cultivation of the mind. 
On that sure foundation instruction, specialised 
for the writer, can safely be imposed. 
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